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NOTICE. 
The publishers again request their 
subscribers to pay the first year’s sub- 
scription, which was due on the first of 


July. An attention to this will save | 


them the expense of employing a collec- 
tor, and much oblige them. 

gs” To those who have subscribed 
since the first of July, this netice does 
not apply. 
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EMIGRANTS, 


We recommend the following extract 
from the National Intelligencer to the 
attention of our readers, and suggest the 
propriety of establishing such a society 
in this city. ‘There is already an asso- 
ciation for the support of British emi- 
grants; but nothing that is partial is suf- 
ficient; and though emigrants from Great 
Britain submit with less patience to the 
necessary inconveniences of their situa- 


tion, their language renders it more easy 


to them to survey the country and select 
their residence, while their comparative 
wealth enables them to wait with less 
hardship for favourable opportunities. 
The industrious inhabitant of Germany 
can find employment less easily; he is 
almost unable to ask for it, and his igno- 
rance of our language renders his ser- 
vices less valuable. Labourers are fre- 
quently wanted at some distance in the 
interior, and a society whose business it 
should be to acquire all the necessary in- 
formation, would be able to prevent much 
distress by imparting it to them on their 
arrival. By the addition of contribu- 
tions from the benevolent, (which would 
be trifling to each member, as it may be 
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presumed that the society would be nu- 
merous,) the expenses of transportation 
might readily be defrayed, and would 
often be returned from the produce of 
their industry. 

It pains the heart to be applied to in 
an unknown language for charity, and to 
see those who are desirous of earning 
their bread, becoming involuntary vaga- 
bonds through our city. 


“The number of settlers, arrived at 
Quebec, from the opening of the river 
this season, to the 29th of July, is stated 
at seven thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-nine, and the number of vessels at 
three hundred and eighty. 

“This profuse migration of foreigners 
into a country generally barren and cold, 
must, notwithstanding the bounties offer- 
ed to settlers by the British government, 
occasion much distress and suffering. We 
have heard, indeed, that the condition of 
many of them is suchas to deserve commi- 
seration, and to require all the aids which 
benevolence and humanity can afford to 
those, who, though strangers, are at the 
same time countrymen and brethren. 
The condition of some of those who are 
now arriving, in great numbers, in the 
United States, we fear, is not much bet- 
ter than that of the emigrants to Canada. 
Embarking with sanguine expectations 
and exaggerated hopes, they are too apt 
to experience the pain of disappoint- 
ment, and, from present ignorance of the 
habits, and often of the language, of the 
country, frequently suffer from absolute 
want before they begin to earn a liveli- 
hood. It is in this moment of despon- 
dency, this interval of painful suspense, 
that the least kindness is soothing to 
their feelings, the least aid important to 
their present comfort and future destina- 
tion. It is not more, therefore, the part 


of kindness than of duty, to do whatever 
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is in our power to smooth the path of the | 
emigrant, and chase from his mind the 
gloom of sadness and despondency. In 
the city in which Providence has cast 
our lot, though there are many of that 
class of inhabitants, it is not often that | 
they first land here, and, therefore, there 
may not be many occasions for the exer- 
cise of the offices of good will and hu- 
manity to the exile. It yet appears to 
us, however, that cases occur with 
a suflicient frequency to recommend the | 
establishment, in this city, of a Society 
of Friends of Emigrants; by whom pro- 


ISHMAN’S 


marks, the inquiries and reflections of an 


| Englishman in Boston. \ take my own city in 


preference, because, from a laudable and na 
tural partiality, I think its manners more pure, 
its habits more correct, its character more 
national and consistent, than that of any other 
city on our continent. 

‘ How is it,’ saida young Englishman with 
whom I made a passage across the Atlantic, 
‘How is it that many of your young mer- 
chants and lawyers and other professional 
men can ever get forward with the saunter- 
ing inattentive habits they appear to me to ac- 
quire? You see them thronging the streets, 
the cofiee-houses and confectionary shops, 





the day —lounging about inquiring the news, 


i} 
per persons would be designated, to af- | and filling your insurance offices and other 


ford to strangers in the land pice 4 intel- 
ligence as is useful to foreigners, and to 


| places of resort? Their evenings are general- 
ly devoted to pleasure, and even their morn- 





impart such pecuniary aid to those need- 


he adequate to afford. Such societies 


| 
t 
ing it, as the funds of the society should | 


are peculiarly adapted to the country, | 
whose boast it is, that it is the asylum of 


the oppressed of all countries; and should 
number among its meinbers as well na- 
tive as adopted citizens, and resident 
foreigners.” 





An Englishman's Reflections on our Manners. 
No. I. 


Mr. Hale—In the very happy dearth of 
news, political and domestic, when we are 
not regaled with human butcheries, under 
the title of ‘glorious battles,’ nor with any 
examples of deliberate and atrocious murdcrs 
under the fashionable name of affairs of hon- 
our, in which we certainly excel all other ci- 
vilized and christian nations, it would seem to 
be a good occasion to look a little into our 
own habits, measures and feelings (if we can 
be supposed to have any) in this happy and 
enlightened country. There are no people 
who feast more than we do on the follies and 
vices, the distresses and miseries of other na- 
tions, and it is perfectly conformable to human 
nature that we should do so, since there is no 
principle of the human character more gene- 
rally diffused, or more strong than that of 
contrasting our own happiness with the 
wretchedness of others. It is not altogether 
a base or useless feeling, since it leads us, or 
ought so to do, to a sentiment of gratitude to 
God, for our superior adv antages, and to vi- 
gorous efforts for their preservation. Still it 
may be useful to us to know, in what light fo- 
reigners consider our situation and manners, 
for they too have the same weakness with our- 
selves, if it be a weakness, and are apt to con- 
sider their own situation as superior to that 
of other nations, and to pity or ridicule what 
is different from their own usages and cus- 
toms. ° 


For these reasons, I shall give you the re- 





ings are taken up with diversions. Every 
week or two you have parades of a military 


|| or civil character, in which all industry is sus- 


pended ? 
‘In our country, every thing is in action— 
a bustli. g activity, and a devotion to business 
is every where seen. We should think a 
youn man ruined, if we saw him every day 
Julien’s or Foster’s—or mounted on a 
asm riding out in the morning, and re- 
peating his expedition every afternoon. Our 
evenings as well as our mornings are devoted 
to business, and it is not an uncommon, nay 
it is a usual thing, to see our clerks in count- 
ing houses, in lawyers offices, and every 
other description of business men, occupied 
every week day from five o’clock in the 
morning till ten at night, with the exception 
of a single hour in which they snatch a hasty 
and temperate meal,—pray tell me the se- 
cret by which your country and city thrive 
| with such habits and manners? I replied— 
‘That secret may be found in our setwation— 
but more particularly in the circumstances in 
which our country has been placed within 
the last twenty-five years, an era never again 
to return L hope. To our situation, because 
our industry finds a most ready and profitable 
return from the rapid accumulation of capital 
in our rich lands hitherto unsettled in the 
southern parts of the country, the inhabitants 
of which are supplied by, and give employ- 
ment and profit to, the inhabitants of the older 
and more popular states. Still this cause 
alone would not account for the ease and ra- 
pidity with which fortunes have been hoard- 
ed up in our country, and the consequent ha- 
bits of apparent indolence and pleasure which 
prevail. These habits, and that success, are 
mostly to be attributed to two great political 
causes. An important and imposing debt was 
contracted by the nation in the war for inde- 











one hundred millions of dollars. This debt, 


owing to the deranged state of the finances 
of the country, was sunk so low as to be 
valued at only one-eighth part of its nominal 
amount. By the excellent system of govern- 
iment and finance adopted by the people of 





smoking their segars at almost all hours of 


pendence, which amounted to upwards of 
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the United States under the guidance of men 
whose merits have never been duly apprecia- 
ted, this debt rose to twenty per cent. above 
par, and then eighty millions of dollars were 
instantly placed in the hands of the fortunate 
capitalists who-had purchased that debt. This 
was the first foundation of the wealth of our 
opulent citizens. The war of 1793, which in- 
volved by degrees all Europe, left the United 
States in possession of far the greatest part of 
the trade of the world, if we except Great 
Britain, who shared it with us. Our pacific 
system made no drains upon individual acqui- 
sition, and it is to be doubted whether any 
nation, ancient or modern, ever acquired 
wealth with so much rapidity as we did. ‘This 
gave stability to the public funds, and secured 
the property of those I have mentioned 
ubove. 

It is not our freedom—(it is a vulgar error 
to think it so)—itis not our enterprise, though 
it is great, and most assuredly it is not our z- 
dustry which has made us so prosperous. It 
is our accidental advantages, arising from the 
folly and crimes and distresses of Europe. 
We owe our success to Buonaparte, and his 
mad schemes of universal conquest, more than 
to ourselves or our situation. I well remem- 
ber the time, after we were as free as we now 
are, and as enterprising, the time in which 
we ransacked every corner of the Pacific 
ocean, and found out and explored the roads 
and paths that have since been so productive, 
when our young men and merchants were 
glad to acquire by a painful and laborious and 
patient industry a bare subsistence. 

I do not say that such times must come 
again, but I think, they wil/, nor shall I regret 
it, because I believe that such a state of things 
is favourable to morals—to domestic habits, 
to happiness. We have not been happier 
because we made money more easily—but 
this ease of acquiring fortunes has made our 
young men idle; has made them despise mo- 
derate gains—has given them the feelings 
which gambling produces, and restlessness 
and discontentedness with the sober and slow 
progress of patient labour, and honourable 
economy. I do not love to open to you, sir, 
as a stranger and an Englishman, the weak- 
ness of my own country, but as you seem to 
be candid, I will own to you, that I know 
many young men who expend on their toi- 
lette, their taylor and their laundresses, more 
money than it cost their fathers to support 
their families, and to bring up these gentle- 
men of pleasure. Is it that they have greater 
funds or higher prospects? Not at all. Their 
means are credit with every man who will 
trust them, and their prespects are, if they do 
not change their habits, penury and a gaol. I 
own to you I feel distressed when I see the 
habits of too many of the rising generation, 
and compare them with the probable state of 
trade and business of the country. I may in 
future add some other remarks of my English 
friend, 

No. I. 
Mr. Hale~-My English friend having noticed 


| 








(what all foreigners do, even our partial friend 
Mr. Birkbeck, and must necessarily do,) the 
indolence which prevails among the higher 
and better educated classes of our citizens; a 
quality, which is strongly contrasted with 
British, German, Dutch, and French industry, 
proceeded to inquire, how it happened that 
such habits of luxury and extravagance were 
so universally prevalent in a country so young, 
so republican in its principles, and where so 
many inducements were held forth to encou- 
rage a spirit of economy and frugality? ‘ Your 
feasts, said he, (for so I must call even the 
hospitable dinners or evening parties, whether 
under the form of balls, or the more modest 
ones of tea parties,) are all distinguished by 
their great, and as it appears to me useless, 
and ridiculous extravagance. Your tables are 
loaded with expensive luxuries which would 
be thought in anv part of Europe to be quite 
sufficient to supply five common parties con- 
sisting of an equal number of guests. 

I will not refer, said he, to the Italian Con- 
verzationes, in which two or three hundred 
persons are entertained and very agreeably 
and rationally amused at the expense of a lit- 
tle iced water, a few ice creams, and a little 
cake. I will take the opulent and luxurious 
city of London as my example. You well 
know, as a traveller in that country, that they 
never load their tables with such a costly and 
wasteful profusion of meats, and puddings, 
and pies, and fruits, and confectionary, as are 
constantly wasted at your boards, often to the 
disgust of the guests, and to the certain ruin 
of their constitutions. It would seem to a 
stranger as if you supposed not only that your 
consequence and respectability im society, 
but that the pleasure and enjoyment of your 
guests were wholly confined to the pleasures 
of the palate. I saw gentlemen introducing 
eight or ten different qualities of the same 
wine, the favourite of your country, the Ma- 
deira, all of them most accurately labelled, 
and the cost of each bottle and its age, as 
well as its quality, were the subjects of per- 
petual discussion. I have seen wine intro- 
duced and drank freely, the cost of which 
was announced to be 12s. sterling a bottle. 
This would rather remind us of the earlier 
and lower ages of the Roman empire—we 
should fancy ourselves at the tables of Mace- 


nas and Lucullus and Apicius, rather than of 


a republic yet in its infancy, and boasting to 
be one of the most enlightened that the world 
has ever produced. Does the wealth of vour 
nation justify such extravagance ? Is it useful 
to your rising generation’ Can such habits 
continue long? Or if they do, can your liber- 
ty and morals have any stability?” 

I was exceedingly mortified to find my 
friend had so correctly examined and justly 
portrayed our manners and usages, and dis- 
daining the mean and base practice too pre- 
valent in our country of defending even our 
vices and failings, I replied as follows:—To 
your questions I am constrained to admit that 
in point of extravagance, heedless wanton ex- 
travagance, that wastefiil expenditure cf mo; 
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ney in our feasts and parties which surpasses 
all that is to be seen in the same grades of so- 
ciety and fortune in Europe, there is no equal 
to be found, no example to be met with in 
any degree comparable to it in other coun- 


tries. 


A man worth 10,000 sterling a year would 
not, in any country of Europe, waste so much 
inthe luxuries of the table as we do, who are 
often worth not as many dollars, and some- 
times not as many cents. In answer to your 
first question, | freely admit that our fortunes 
do not justify this expense. 

If some of our citizens have an income of 
10, or even 50,000 dollars a year, and they 
are ‘rare aves in terra,’ they have children 
in as great profusion as their wealth. Our 
hives are full of new swarms, and if we had 
the foresight and prudence of the bee, we 
should look a little more to their future sup- 
port and maintenance, instead of gratifying 
our own immediate and personal vanity. As 
it is, the parents take care of themselves, and 
leave their offspring to shift as they may in the 
world, after they are gone. They bring them 
up in habits of luxury, and then find fault 
that their children are not as industrious and 
economical as they were. 

It is true that modern philosophers will say 
that this is as it should be, and tends to the 
preservation of our republican principles, be- 
cause no family can exist in a state of superior 
opulence for more than two generations. 

But it is a base and selfish principle, as ap- 
plied to the duties of domestic life, and it is 
pernicious to the state, as it tends to raise a 
set of idle, luxurious men, who become despe- 
vate from their habits of luxury, and afford 
pernicious examples to the state. I have al- 
ready answered your second question, whe- 
ther it can be beneficial to the rising genera- 
tion to have such ruinous examples constant- 
ly before their eyes. Such habits must end 
in the degradation of our morals, and finally 
in the destruction ef republican principles. 

But it is my duty to defend my country 
against the charge of voluntarily destroying 


the only foundations on which a republic can. 


exist. The causes of this extravagance are 
to be found in the perfect equality of our con- 
dition—in the impossibility of acquiring no- 
tice and distinction in any other way, at least 
as applied to the great proportion of the citi- 
zens. The love of distinction is equally great 
in every stage of society. If men haye no ta- 
lents which can command this distinction, nor 
an hereditary claim to it, they will endeavour 
to obtain it by the display ‘of their wealth, 
and the advantages it affords them over their 
neighbours. If this were all, the evil, though 
great, would not be very serious, but it ex- 
tends its influence over all ranks of society, 
and leads those who have not wealth, to coun- 
terfeit the possession of it by displays they 
cannot afford. 


No. Ul. 
After I had apologized in the best manner 
[ could for the extravagance and luxury of 
our tables, my English friend remarked, that 
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our expensive habits in social intercourse ap 
peared to him to be very trifling, compared 
with the splendour and costliness of our man- 
sions, or as he sarcastically called them our 
palaces. You appear to me, said he, possessed 
with a mania for great houses. 
ments of this sort in your great cities can only 
be compared to those of the nobility of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. | inquired, said 


he, the cost of some of the houses of your 


merchants and lawyers in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, and was informed that 


isome of them were estimate: at fiftv or one 
| htufdred thousand dollars. 


With us none but 
the hereditary landholders, possessing a great 
income of 100 or 2UU,000 dollars a year, ever 
enter into expenses of this sort. Our richest 
merchants are content with being tenants, 
and hire at a rent of from 5UU to 2U0U0 or 300U 
dollars a year. 

1 replied—This is the greatest failing in an 
economical view, both as it regards the indi- 
vidual and the state, which our citizeis ever 
commit. They are shrewd and calculating, 
and active in the accumulation of money, but 
this is a charm which wastes and absorbs the 
capital both of the individual and of the na- 
tion, in a degree which can scarcely be ima- 
gined. Some persons may think that as the 


money is expended among ourselves, it is of 


no moment, and there is no loss to society. 
There is no mistake more fatal. 

Is there no difference in employing human 
labour on works which afterwards produce 2 
profit to the state, and in those which are ut- 
terly useless to it? The proper test, and the 
only safe test is this—Is the property worth 
as much after its erection as it cost? Will it 
produce a rent equal to the average rate of 
interest in the country? If it will not, the dif- 
terence is a dead loss to the community. 

An equally great error in opinion exten- 
sively and ruinously has prevailed in our coun- 
try, and that is, that public works, roads, ca- 
nals and bridges, may be beneficial to the 
country, though ruinous to the undertakers. 
From this erroneous opinion, millions have 
been thrown away in the United States. No 
expenditure of money can be useful to a state 
which will not produce to the proprietors or 
their successors a rate of interest equal to the 
average annual value of the money in the 
country. As to the expenditure of the money 
in the country, and enriching the labourers, 
it is perfectly absurd. The true way of esti- 
mating the propriety of such expenditure is 
to suppose the proprietor to be the owner of 
slaves, or to employ his own labour or that of 
his children, and it will be instantly seen that 
if the work executed leaves him embarrassed 
or in poverty, the labour is ill bestowed. 

All that is not individual gain must be pub- 
lic loss. What became of the 500,000 dollars, 
expended on the Exchange Buildings? It was 
as much loss to the community as if so much 
property was thrown into the ocean. The 
same remarks apply to the rage of our citizens 
for building palaces. Whose house is that 
which is now improved as a boarding house, 
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and leased at a rent of 1500 dollars? It was 
the mansion of an opulent merchant, who 
built it at 60 years of age, as if he was to be 
immortal. It cost bim 100,000 dollars. At his 
decease his children were entitled to 50,000 
dollars apiece—of course, not one of them 
could occupy the great palace. It was put 
up at auction. The stables are occupied as 
livery stables—the great house as a hotel-— 
and confectioners’ shops, and retailers’ stores, 
occupy the front grounds. Such is the ordi- 
nary and every day course of the descent of 
our real estates. A constant sacrifice of pro- 
perty for the individual and the nation is sus- 
tained and unfelt. : 

But this though a frequent 's not by any 
means the worst case which happens. 

Do you sce yonder enormous pile with 
marble columns and iron balustrade? Yes. 
‘The owner of that house was an industrious 
man worth perhaps 10,0002. sterling, and who 
in London would have lived during his life in 
Wattling street, or Bread alley, in a house 
worth 60/. a vear, and keeping his counting 
room in al] the lower apartments. But with 
us the possession of 40,000 dollars seems to 
satisfy or convince the possessor that he must 
hereafter be worth 400,000. He anticipates 
this state of things. He fancies himself pos- 


sessed of all that he hopes hereafter to make, | 


as fully as that which he actually enjoys. He 
takes the capital upon which his success de- 
pends, and vests it in a splendid housy, and 
it is not till his creditors find that it will not 
produce half its cost or pay them fifty per 


cent. of their debts, that he is awakened to a | 


sense of his imprudence. This folly may be 
necessary to prevent the rapid growth of our 
country—to check our inordinate ambit:on— 
but that it is alike pernicious to the public 
and the individual, no man can doubt. The 
example is daily before our eyes and yet pro- 
duces no salutary effects. We must believe 
that it is the ordination of heaven to keep us 
within moderate bounds as to success and 
wealth, and yet the folly would not be the less 
in the individual. Because the vices and follies 
of mankind may be instruments in the hands 
of Providence to humble or depress a nation, 
it does not thence follow that it is right or 
expedient for the individual to be foolish or 
vicious. When may we again expect a re- 
turn to economy and good sense ? 

[ Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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The following picture of the state of 
the country, shows very forcibly that un- 
less some change take place, it will soon 
be cheaper for us to manufacture than 
to import our clothing. 

We have been informed by a farmer 
wh¢ resides within a few miles of this 
city, and in whom we can place com- 
plete confidence, that labourers can now 





be had in abundance to work on farms, 
for no other consideration than what 
they shall eat during the time they are 
employed. He said there was a very 
good hand in his neighbourhood, who 
was always wanting work, to whom he 
generally gave the compensation above 
mentioned, but when in a hurry, 123 cents 
per day additional. The usual price has 
been 50 cents, and their provisions. We 
have heard, again, that near Norristown, 
there was a great scarcity of labourers 
willing to gather the last harvest. How 
shall we account for this difference? 

The price of land, of labour, and of 
manufactures, is falling so much, that 
our farmers can afford to sell their pro- 
duce at a much lower rate than former- 
ly, and we hope that our cotton will be 
able to compete with that from the East 
Indies. But while peace continues in 
Europe, the low price of labour on the 
continent will effectually prevent the 
sale of our bread stuffs there. Is there 
not some probability that our cotton 
market will be increased by demands for 
the looms of France, the Netherlands, 
and Germany? 
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[From the Pittsburg Gazette.} 


Gentlemen from the eastward, whe 
pass through this place on their money 
collecting expeditions to the west, give 
a very gloomy picture of affairs on the 
sea-board. The importing merchants, 
who had made arrangements with their 
foreign creditors to pay by instalments, 
have not been able to comply with even 
the liberal terms allowed to them, and 
both parties seem to have made up their 
minds to the opinion that it is better to 
meet the crisis at once. The result of 
this state of things may be anticipated. 
The laws are still open for the enforce- 
ment of claims, and we see no adequate 
motive of interest to induce a creditor 
to refrain from pursuing this obvious 
course. Many of the principal British 
houses engaged in the United States 
trade have failed, and their creditors 
will hardly let the demands to which 
they succeed lie dormant on the remote 
prospect of obtaining a better dividend. 
The consequence must be, that real pro- 
perty to an immense extent will be 








| “seized and taken in execution” at the 
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suit of British creditors, who must be- 
come themselves t e buyers. The same 
process awaits of course the western 
country in due season, more particularly 
the south-western section of it. If the 
state legislatures do not interpose there 
must be a general selling out. If they do, 
the consequences are not to be viewed 
without alarm. We would ask those 
persons who profess to feel so much dis- 
quietude on the subject of the claim aris- 
ing to government on the sale of lands 
on credit, whether we ought to view with 
less apprehension this enormous debt, 
which already has an effect to destroy 
personal and commercial confidence, to 
sour the minds of both debtor and credi- 
tor, and to deaden, in a great measure, 
all those sympathies which ought to exist 
between the people of a country, in order 
to make it great and flourishing. The 


cultivator of the soil, who carries his mo- | 


ney to the land office, has the consola- 
tion of knowing that the amount goes 
into the eeneral coffer fur national pur- 
poses, and he has besides, a solid equiva- 
lent in possession. On the contrary, he 
who pays an eastern debt, cannot help 
thinking that he parts with his dollar in 
order that it may be conveyed to a fo- 
reign country, to pay for luxuries which 
have disappeared, and which increased 
his artificial wants, whilst they left him, 
perhaps, without the means of scarce 
supplying his necessities. Every man 
whose heart is warm towards our repub- 
lican institutions, who is anxious to see 
the American people knit together by a 
community of interests and diffusion of 
national sentiment, must view with pain 
these causes of alienation between distinct 
sections of our country. Even poor Pitts- 
burg comes in for a share of odium, for 
it is natural to hate those whom we have 
injured, and she too, has been obliged to 
send forth her duns to demand payment 
from the delinquent purchasers of her 
manufactures. We cannot avoid fearful 
speculations as to the consequences of 
this pressure. Ceesar, we are told, would 
not have subverted the republic could he 
have paid his debts; neither would Ar- 
nold have turned traitor, nor Cataline, 
perhaps been a conspirator. There is a 
bitter, galling sense of humiliation at be- 
ing placed at the mercy of people for 
whom we have no respect. A haughty 


community, like an individual of the same 


} 
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| temper, is apt to become exasperated un- 
|der harassing importunity. 


‘back of debt, but to complete the pic- 
ture, the helmet of despair should, per- 
haps, be seen rising impatiently behind. 
A wild son of Tennessee who has been 
with Jackson, can ill brook that his bit 
of land, perhaps his rifle, should be torn 
from him by a neighbouring shopkeeper, 
that the proceeds may travel eastward, 
where the “sceptre” of money has fixed 
itself. If such be the temper of the west- 
ern people, it is, we fear, heartily recipro- 


their laws and character by transient vi- 
siters under these unfavourable circum- 
stances, are certainly not calculated to 
strengthen the ties of consanguinity. 
This subject is a painful one, but it 
forces itself on the attention. We have 
no patience with those who tell us coldly 
that things will correct themselves. If it 
be meant, indeed, that the consequences 
of the policy we have pursued must en- 
force a general conviction of its destruc- 
tive tendency, we assent to the remark. 
| But we cannot believe that the remedy 
| consists in folding our arms. The course 
|of trade has drained the United States 
of specie and millions of bank and go- 
_vernment stock; yet still debt rests on 
us like an incubus. Are we making the 
_ proper struggle to free ourselves? What 
is now with us the nature of that “ annu- 
al labour” which gives a productive cha- 
racter to capital. [tis an undoubted fact, 
that whatever has been saved from the 
wreck of commerce now lies idle for 
want of seme safe employment. This 
timidity is the natural reaction of the re- 
turn of overtrading. We see it stated 
in New England papers, that money was 
never so plenty there as at present, and 
itis hence, absurdly enough inferred, that 
the cry of distress must be exaggerated. 
Nothing can show more clearly that all 
kind of business is at a stand—whilst 
those more deeply involved are anxiously 
endeavouring to wind up. ‘The prudent 
men who have extricated themselves, will 
not again encounter the hazards and vex- 
ations of trade. This capital is conse- 
quently dead; and the country might 
just as well be congratulated that a ma- 
jority of the people had turned misers. 
The only course to be pursued with 
the remotest prospect of bettering ofr 
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situation, 1s obvious, and has been again 
and again pointed out. We have played 
the part of the prodigal, and must retrace 
our steps. We must labour and be con- 
tent with the products of our own house- 
hold, and get over our fondness for me- 
retricious extravagance. By ceasing to 
incur debt, and by sedulously cultivating 
our internal resources; by enabling the 
men of solidity among us to invest their 
capitals in a safe business which will 
yield a profit, at the same time that it 
provides a good and steady market for 
the products of our soil and employment 
for our population, prosperity may be re- 
stored, houses and lands may again be- 
come valuable, and the owners of them 
be enabled to pay off the debts which 
they have incautiously contracted. It 
depends upon the national councils whe- 
ther such an assurante of support shall 
be given to the capitalist, as will draw 
forth his cautious resources into activity 
and usefulness. ‘To use language, which 
though homely, is descriptive of our si- 
tuation, we must tug at the oar, and go- 
vernment must throw a rope to sustain 
us till the tide changes. Unassisted we 
cannot bear up against it. 





PROMULGATION OF LAWS. 


I am told that, unless it is mentioned 
to the contrary, in the act itself, a law of 
Congress takes effect from its date, in 
every part of the union. Thus, for at 
least three quarters of the laws, the 
rights of the government and of the par- 
ties are to be settled in New Orleans, as 
early as the 5th of March, by ‘the iaws 
passed on the 4th of that month; which 
laws, in the recular course of the mail, 
will not be known in New Orleans, be- 
fore the 24th of March. 

Even in Boston, we are bound to obey 
those laws; and the rights between indi- 
viduals are to be settled under them, 
four days before the laws have come to 
our knowledge. 

It is said that the same inconsistency 
exists in regard to the laws of our own 
commonwealth; and that contracts made 
between individuals in Eastport, are to be 
governed immediately after the passing 
of the act, by laws made in Boston; 
which they are ignorant of, for two, three, 
tour, five, or six days after. 

In regard to the laws of the United 











States, as they are to govern every part 
of the union, the instant they are passed, 
unless it be named to tie contrary, in 
the act itself, it follows that the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, at the mouth 
of Columbia river, are bound to obey such 
laws, at least six months before they 
have any knowledge of them. 

It is self evident that this evil re- 
quires a remedy, and that the remedy 
will be applied by the legislature, the 
instant the evil is suggested. 

What then is the remedy? In some 
countries, a law becomes operative, in 
the respective places, when such law is 
promulgated or made publicly known in 
those places, through the regular organs 
of the government. In the United States 
a very easy rule may be adopted as to 
all the places, in which there are news- 
papers; who print officially the laws of 
the United States. It may be made in- 
cumbent, on those printers, to insert the 
laws the day after they receive the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, which contains them: 
and the day after such insertion may, by 
a general act, be declared to be the time 
at which those laws shall go into opera- 
tion, in, which no particular period is 
mentioned, within the act itself. 

Where there are no newspapers pub- 
lished, in which the laws of the United 
States are printed, the distance of those 
places, to the towns in which such news- 
papers are, may regulate the time when 
the act is te go into operation there. 

If, as often as may be consistent with 
the public interest, a distant day is fixed 
for the operation of the laws enacted, it 
will give every one a still fairer chance, 
to get a knowledge of the laws, and to 
prepare to obey them. 

Other modes may be devised, proba- 
bly much better than this, of fixing the 
time for such laws to go into operation; 
as do not, within the act itself, name a 
distant day. But let the mode fixed be 
what it may, it is self-evident that the 
principle ought to be held sacred not to 
require obedience to laws, before it is 
possible that they can be known. 

| Degrand’s Pub. Sale Rep. 


THE CAPITOL. 


We are glad to find, by a visit to the Capi- 
tol, that the apartments destined for the Se- 
nate and House of Representatives will be 
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ready for their reception at the opening of the 
ensuing session of Congress. 
Chamber, in the North Wing, appears to be | 
the nearest to completion, and will be a more 
splendid apartment than the one in which 
that body formerly sate. The Representa- 
tives’ Hall, in the South Wing, though the 
form is changed, perhaps disadvantageously, 
but necessarily, from oval to semicircular, will 
at least equal in magnificence the former hall. 
It will possess, over the old room, some great 
advantages, of embellishment as well as con- 
venience. The beautiful large pillars of va- 
riegated Potomac marble, in this hall, and the 
smaller ones of the same material in that of 
the Senate, cannot fail of being generally ad- 
mired. The colossal statue of Liberty, raised 
aloft over the Speaker’s chair, is a fine object, 
but would appear perhaps to greater advan- 
tage had it an ampler space for its display. 
The galleries in both rooms, but particularly 


in the Senate Chamber, are more convenient- | 


ly disposed than the old one. The toute en- 


semble of both halls, and the arrangements of 


offices, committee rooms, &c. it is supposed, 
will have been greatly improved by their re- 
edification. 

At length, too, the Centre Building begins 
to rise frum the ground. The ample founda- 
tions and subterranean vaults, commenced 
last season, have been very substantially com- 
pleted. ‘The western wall is already rising 
towards the second story, and the eastern or 
front wall is some feet above the ground. It 
is supposed that, before the winte® sets in, 
the building will have reached somewhere 
about half its height. If Congress continue 
to look with a favourable eye on this great 
national work, it is hoped the end of the next 
season will find the exterior walls prepared 
to receive the lofty dome they are destined 
to support; and that two more years will suf- 
fice for the completion of the Capitol. 

The two additional buildings erected for 
the accommodation of the public offices, and 
parallel to the old buildings, are very nearly 
completed. They are rather more capacious 
than the buildings already occupied, and, hav- 
ing the addition, each, of a handsome porti- 
co, with freestone pillars, serve considerably 
to embellish that quarter of the city. 

{Mat. dnt. 
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NEW COMMONWEALTH. 
The people of the district of Maine 


have voted to separate from Massachu- 
setts, on the terms stipulated in the late 
act of the legislature on that subject. 
‘The majority is very large. The votes 


are to be returned to the “office of the se- 
cretary of the commonwealth, on or be- 
fore the fourth Monday of the present 
month (August). As soon after that day 
as the state of the votes is ascertained, 
his excellency the governor is to issue a 


The Senate | 


| 


| 








STATE OF MAINE—METHODISTS. 


proclamation announcing the result; and 
if the decision is in favour of the mea- 
sure, (and this is evident if the votes are 
duly returned,) the proclamation is to 
call on the people of said district to 
choose delegates in their respective 


towns, on the third Monday of Septem~ 


ber next (20th), to constitute a conyen- 
tion to form a state constitution for said 
district. The convention is to meet at 
Portland on the second Monday of Oc- 
tober (11th); and if a constitution is 
formed, it is to be submitted to the peo- 
ple of the district, to be decided upon in 
special town meetings, and if approved 
by them, will become the constitution of 
the new state, after the 15th of March 
next, if Congress consent; and if re- 
jected, the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, as far as practicable, is to be pro- 
visionally the constitution of the new 
state, and the Massachusetts laws are to 
govern (where not inconsistent with the 
new establishment), until repealed or al- 


tered. ‘The president of the convention 

is to act as governor till a governor is 

elected. [ Portsmouth Oracle. 
METHODISTS. 


The following is the number of mem- 
bers in the Methodist Church in the 
United States, as appears by the minutes 
of the several conferences for 1819. 








Whites. Col’d. Total. 

Ohio Conference 28361 778 = 29134. 
Missouri do. 4580 184 4764 
Tennessee do. 18987 1689 20676 
Mississippi do. 1959 412 2371 
South Carolina do. 21059 11587 32646 
Virginia do. 17254 5351 22585 
Baltimore do. 24828 9261 34089 
Philadelphia do. 24635 8161 32796 
New York do. 21183 1455 22638 
New England do. 15149 163 = 15512 
Genesee do. 23775 138 23915 
Total 201750 39174 240924 

Total last year 229627 
Increase since last year 11297 


Travelling preachers 812. 

The number of local preachers is from 5 to 
4000. These preachers consist of those who 
from age or ill health, have ceased to travel— 
or those who never take charge of societies, 
but preach frequently, besides attending to 
their ordinary business, &c. 


—_———— 


Charleston, (S. C.) Aug. 6. 
An anchor, weighing nearly 4000 Ibs. 
was found in this harbour the day before 
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yesterday. It is supposed to have be-| 
longed to the British frigate Acteon,| 
which was blown up on the memorable | 
attack of the Palmetto Fort, by Sir Peter | 
Parker, on the 28th June, 1776. It was 
thickly incrusted with shells, &c. but is 
remarkably sound and perfect, consider- 
ing that it has been buried in the deep 
for more than 40 years. 








Juternal Ymprovement. 


SUSQUEHANNA. 





The great question at issue, between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, is, which 
shall command the trade of the Susque- 
hanna. It is a question of vast magni- 
tude: and the future growth of Philadel- 
phia depends in a great degree upon the 
result. 

The produce that descends this river 
is already great. In time it must be im- 
mense. ‘Taking its rise in the heart of 
the Genesee country, its head streams 
interlocking with the waters of that river 
and with those of the lakes, nothing is 
wanting but a good market at its mouth 
to draw from New York itself, a vast and 
valuable trade. In casting the eye over 
the map, it will be seen that the country 
watered in Pennsylvania by the Susque- 
hanna, embraces much the largest portion 
of the state; and the productions of 
15,000 square miles of our territory 
would seek their natural market by the 
course of this stream. The trade of the 
Susquehanna alone would build up a no- 
ble city. 

But I need not expatiate upon its vast- 
ness and value. Every man who thinks 
at all upon the subject must be convinced 
of its vital importance to the interests of 
the city. 

Which, then, shall enjoy it—Balti- 
more or Philadelphia? This depends upon 
which shall make the easiest and cheap- 
est way to its own wharves. 

It should be remembered by the Phi- 
ladelphians, that it is not enough to make 
a practicable route to that city. The 
route must not only be practicable, but 


easier and cheaper than the route to 
Baltimore. | Vill. Record. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania contains one million of 


TRADE OF SUSQUEHANNA—PENNSYLYANIA. 


by adventitious causes. 








inhabitants. Her soil is fruitful; her | 
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people industrious, moral and intelligent; 
her air is salubrious; her climate mild; 
her waters pure; she is well situated for 
commerce, but admirably adapted for 
agriculture and manufactures. 

Thus far she has enjoyed a considera- 
ble degree of prosperity. ‘The wars in 
Europe, for thirty years past, gave to this 
country the carrying trade of the world. 
The enterprise of our merchants gave to 
Pennsylvania her full share of this profit- 
able trade; and her commerce flourish- 
ed. The same cause drew from the 
plough millions of men, in consequence 
of which the agriculture of Europe de- 
clined, that of: this country rapidly im- 
proved, and Pennsylvania furnished the 
table of monarchs and princes, the tents 
of generals and soldiers, with the whitest 
bread that ever graced the table of Juxu- 
ry. During the same period, and arising 
from the same cause, our manufactures 
in iron, paper, leather, wool, cotton, and 
some other articles, gained considerable 
strengtn; and some of them have attain- 
ed to high perfection. 

But the wars of Europe have ceased ; 
they have become their own carriers; two 
millions of men have returned to the 
plough; the price of labour, already low, 
will in Europe still decline; and their 
manufactures hold against ours a formi- 
dable, if not a fatal rivalry. 

Heretofore our course has been guided 
Our voyage has 
been shaped for us by the events of Eu- 
rope. An entire new state of things has 
now arisen. Instead of growing rich by 
the misfortunes of our neighbours, we 
must lean upon our own strength, and 
look for prosperity to our own resources. 
Nor is this the business of the merchant 
alone. The duty of those who adminis- 
ter our public affairs becomes doubly 
arduous, for the interests they have to 
protect and foster are numerous and of- 
tentimes apparently at variance, (though 
upon a near inspection the same) requir- 
ing knowledge which has not been much 
called into action, and close and patient 
research into the volumes of political 
economy, which have been little studied 
by our statesmen. 

Much is expected of the general go- 
vernment. Much more ought to be ob- 
tained at the hands of the government of 
the state. The resources of Pennsylva- 
nia are vast beyond the imagination of 
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the closest observer among us. But wis- 
dom and study are necessary to develope 
and bring them most advantageously into 
action. 

This state possesses within herself the 
elements of wealth, power and greatness, 
exceeded by no one in our union. 

But our politicians must change, or be 
changed. The public must be more 
thought of, and self less. I speak now, 
not of the men in power, but of states- 
men and politicians of all parties. It is 
an honourable ambition to wish to stand 
well with our fellow citizens; to aspire 
to distinction and office; but this ambi- 
tion loses its virtuous character, when 
unaccompanied by study and honourable 
exertion to be useful. ‘The mere desire 
of power or place, for so much base coin 
as they will bring, 
temptible. 

From these remarks I would deduce 
these conclusions, and impress them upon 
every county in the state—throw aside 
the bowing demagogue—the mere fiat- 
terer of the people—the man who seeks 
by unworthy means to obtain your favour 
—bring into action the talents of the 
state, and select for all your public 
trusts, your most sensible, prudent, and 

upright men. 

Then shall the resources of the state be 
developed; manufactures flourish, com- 
merce prosper, and agriculture continue 


to improve. [ Vill. Ree. 


Canal in Maine.-—We hear it is con- 
templated to open a canal from Portland 
to the Kennebec river, below Gardiner, 
which will, when completed, make a 
pleasant journey as far as Waterville, 
50 miles below Hallowell. The expense 
is ‘estimated at about $ 100, 000, and 
must be of immense service to Portland, 
in bringing an extensive trade to that 
flourishing place—We always feel re- 
joiced at “the success of our friends in 
Maine, and any thing which tends to 
promote their welfare, causes pleasing 
sensations. | Bost. Gaz. 
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PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 


This acid, containing a property so 
very remarkable and so generally useful, 
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is degrading and con- | ' 


CANAL IN MAINE—PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 


naturally excites a curiosity as to its or 
gin and composition. 

The pyroligneous acid is obtained from 
wood, as,its name denotes. All trees, and 
most plants, contain a particular sub- 
stance known by the name of wood. If 
a piece of this be well dried, and digest- 
ed, first in a sufficient quantity of w ater, 
and then of alcohol, to extract from it 
all the substances soluble in these li- 
quids, there only remains behind the 
woody fibre. This substance, which con- 
stitutes the basis of wood, is composed 
of longitudinal fibres, easily subdivided 
into a number of smaller fibres. It is 
somewhat transparent, is perfectly taste- 
less, has no smell, and is not altered by 
exposure to the atmospher e. 

{t is insoluble in water and in alcohol. 
The fixed alkalies, when assisted by 


heat, give ita deep brown colour, render 


it soft, and decompose it. 





A weak alka- 
line solution dissolves it without altera- 
tion, and it may be thrown down again 
by means of an acid. By this property, 


wood is easily separated from most of 
the other vegetable principles, as few of 


them are soluble in weak alkaline leys. 

When heated, it blackens without 
melting or frothing up, and exhales a 
disagreeable acrid ” fume, and leaves a 
charcoal, which retains exactly the form 
of the original mass. When distilled in 
a retort, it yields an acid liquor of a pe- 
culiar taste and smell, which is the py- 
rolizneous acid. This acid was formerly 
regarded as a distinct acid; but Fourcroy 
and Vauquelin, have ssceutaiendl that it 
is merely the acetic acid combined with 
an empyreumatic oil. 

Doctor Cooper of Philadelphia, in his 
notes on ‘Thomson’s Chemistry, gives 
the following process for obtaining this 
acid : 

“Distil the wood, oak or hickory; an 
empyreumatic pyrolicneous acid comes 
over, mixed with empyreumatic oil ; 
much carburetted hydrogen must be suf- 
fered to escape. Saturate with chalk or 
any kind of lime that contains no mag- 
nesia: hence the primitive limestones 
give lime improper for the purpose. 
Draw off as clear as you can: evaporate 
till the pyrolignate of lime becomes so- 
lid: push the heat in an iron vessel so 
as to char the oil, but not to decompose 
the acetic acid of the salt of lime. Here- 
in consists the difficulty and the skill of 
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the manipulation. Dissolve in water, 
much of the empyreuma will be dissi- 
pated. Decompose by means of sul- 
phate of soda, and form a sulphate of 
lime and an acetate of soda. ‘Treat this 
last salt by means of igneous fusion, so 
as to destroy the remaining empyreuma 
by charring it, without decomposing the 
acetate (or pyrolignate of soda). Distil 
with sulphuric acid. You get either a 
concentrated radical vinegar, or a dilute 
acid, according to the degree of your salt 
and sulphuric acid.” [ Petersburg: Int. 


Mechanism.—Counsellor Bockman | 1 n 
possesses a large astronomical clock, |) “New counter 


constructed by the Rev. Pastor Hahn, 
which not only contains the common di- 
vision of time, but has likewise divisions 
of ten, of a hundred, and of a thousand 
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subjoined particulars, In the execution of the work in 
question, great labour and expense have already been be- 
stowed in collecting from the most orginal and authentic 
sources, such materials as would assist the undertaking, 
yet much remains to be done, in order to exhibit a minute 
and satisfactory view of the geography of our country ; 
which is so rapidly progressive, that the utmost exertions 


| are necessary to keep pace with its improvement and the 


extension of our settlements. To improve the material 
now In hand, and to endeavour to obtain new information, 
on the subject, is the design of the present communica- 
tion ; which, it is believed, is the mode best calculated to 
effect the object in view, and enable the author to give a 
complete topographical representation of the United 
States, on a scale sufficient y extensive for all purposes, 
Gentiemen of science generally, and those especially, 


| whose professions enable them to aid the present under- 
| taking, are more immediately addressed ; and that this 
, object, so inumately connected with our advance in geo- 
| graphicai knowledge, may be fully nag seme editors 


of periodical journais and newspapers, desirous of pro- 
moung this branch of science, are most earnestly and re- 
spectfuily requested to give this article ese The 


| following are the points upon which information is de- 





vears. The spectator contemplates with 
pleasure the contrasted quick motion of 
the second hand and the thousand year 
hand, which turns on a small dial plate, 
not larger than that of a Parisian watch. 
The progress of the latter in fifty years, 
is very small, so that its motion is imper- 


sand year hands are not a mere display 
of the art of the maker, they are of great 
use; for on the large dial plate, which 
contains all the lesser, the globes are 
described, and the progress of the stars 
denoted, so that the hands, by their com- 
bining motions, display the variations, 
positions, and appearances of the earth 
and the heavenly bodies. 

We saw a watch made by Mr. Auch 
of Stutgard, a scholar of the minister 
Hahn. He is only six and twenty, yet, 
in the opinion of some he already sur- 
passes his master. ‘This watch contains 
the divisions of time, from a second to a 
century. On the opposite side, on a 
clouded azure ground, is seen the course 
of the sun, and the moon, with its nodes 
and eclipses. ‘The artist means to im- 
prove this watch, and describe the course 
of Venus as a morning and evening star. 

| German Journal. 


— 
NATIONAL ATLAS. 
Mr. H, S. Tanner, of this city, as engaged in con- 
i 


structing maps of the several states of the Union, intend- 
ed for the New American Atias, now publishing, and, 


with a view of rendering the work compiete and accept- | 


able to its patrons, respectfully solicits information on the i or literature :—the rest slumber on the 


sired: 
The recent alterations in the boundary lines of counties 


New counties ; their seate of justice and distance from 
the state capital, 

Post offices, if established since the year 1818, 

The latitude and longitude of new towns, and other im- 
portant points. 

Roads and projected canals, with the names of the 
streams, Ke. which they are intended to connect. 

Minera!s, and mineral springs of recent discovery. 

Soil, products, and face of the country. 

Natura) curiosities. 

Indian antiquit‘es, with the origin of Indian names and 
their correct orthography. 

The pone bridges, water falls, and lighthouses, 

The head of sloop navigation, on the prineipai streams, 

The aititude, situation, and course of mountains, with 
their loca! names. 

Errors in existing maps, with hints for their correction, 


{7 Information on any of the above heads, or other in- 


. rex | telligence which will contribute to the accuracy of the 
ceptible. ‘The ten, hundred, and a thou- | e 


work, wiil be thankfully received by the publishers, 
Messrs, Tanner, Vallance, Kearny and Co, Phiiadeiphia, 








Miscellany. 


On the Abundance of English Poetry. 


[From the Edinburgh Review, (No. LX1I.) on 
Campbell’s Specimens of the British Poets. } 





“Next to the impression of the vast 
fertility, compass, and beauty of our 
English poetry, the reflection that recurs 
most frequently and forcibly to us, in 
accompanying Mr. C. through his wide 
survey, is that of the perishable nature 
of poetical fame, and the speedy oblivion 
that has overtaken so many of the pro- 
mised heirs of immortality. Of near two 
hundred and fifty authors, whose works 
are cited in these volumes, by far the 
greater part of whom were celebrated in 





their generation, there are not thirty who 
now enjoy any thing that can be called 
| popularity—whose works are to be found 
| in the hands of ordinary readers—in the 





shops of ordinary booksellers—or in the 
| press for republication. About fifty more 
| may be tolerably familiar to men of taste 
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shelves of collectors, and are partially | 
known to a few antiquaries and scho- 
lars. Now, the fame of a poet is popu- | 
lar, or nothing. He does not address | 
himself, like the man of science, to the 
learned, or those who desire to learn, 
but to all mankind; and his purpose | 
being to delight and be praised, neces- 
sarily extends to all who can receive 
pleasure, or join in applause. It is 
strange, and somewhat humiliating, to 
see how great a proportion of those “who 
had once fought their way successfully 
to distinction, and surmounted the ri- 
vairy of contemporary envy, have again 
sunk into neglect. We have great de- 
ference for public opinion; and readily | 
admit, that nothing but what is good can 
be permanently popular. But though its 
vivat be generally oracular, its pereat 
appears to us to be often sufficiently ca- 
pricious; and while we would suffer all 
that it bids to live, we would willingly 
revive much that it leaves to die. The 
very multiplication of works of amuse- 
ment, necessarily withdraws many from 
notice that deserve to be kept in remem- 
brance; for we should soon find it la- 
bour, and not amusement, if we were 
obliged to make use of them all, or even 
to take all upon trial. As the materials 
of enjoyment and instruction accumu- 
late around us, more and more must thus 
be daily rejected, and left to waste: for 
while our tasks lengthen, our lives re- 
main as short as ever; and the calls on 


our time multiply, while our time itself 


is flying swiftly away. ‘This superfluity 
and abundance of our treasures, there- 
fore, necessarily renders much of them 
worthless ; and the veriest accidents 
may, in such a case, determine what part 
shall be preserved, and what thrown 
away and neglected. When an army 
is decimated, the very bravest may fall ; 
and many poets, worthy of eternal re- 
membrance, have been forgotten, merely 
because there was not room in our me- 
mories for all. 

“ By such a work as the present, how- 
ever, this injustice of fortune may be 
partly redressed—some small fragments 
of an immortal strain may still be res- 
cued from oblivion—and a wreck of a 
name preserved, which time appeared 
to have swallowed up for ever. There 
is something pious, we think, and en- 
dearing, in the office of thus gathering 
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up the ashes of renown that has passed 
/away; or rather, of calling back the de- 
'parted life for a transitory glow, and 
enabling those great spirits which seem- 
ed to be laid for ever, still to draw a tear 
of pity, or a throb of admiration, froin 
| the hearts of a forgetful generation. The 
body of their poetry, probably, can never 
_be revived? but some sparks of its spi- 
rit may yet be preserved, in a narrower 
and feebler frame. 

“ When we look back upon the havoc 
which two hundred years have thus made 
in the ranks of our immortals—and, 
above all, when we refer their rapid dis 
appearance to the quick succession of 
new competitors, and the accumulation 
‘of more good works than there is time 
to peruse—we cannot help being dis- 
mayed at the prospect which lies before 
the writers of the present day. There 
never was an age so prolific of popular 
poetry as that in which we now live ;— 
and as wealth, population, and education 
extend, the produce i is likely to go on in- 
creasing. The last ten years have pro- 
duced, we think, an annual supply of 
about ten thousand lines of good staple 
poetry—poetry from the very first hands 
that we can boast of—that runs quickly 
to three or four large editions—and is 
as likely to be permanent as present suc- 
cess can make it. Now, if this goes on 
for a hundred years longer, what a task 
will await the poetical readers of 1919! 
Our living poets will then be nearly as 
old as Pope and Swift are at present— 
but there will stand between them and 
that generation nearly ten times as much 
fresh and fashionable e poetry as is now 
interposed between us and those writers: 
and if Scott and Byron and Campbell 
have already cast Pope and Swift a good 
deal into the shade, in what form and 
dimensions are they themselves likely 
to be presented to the eyes of their 
great grand children? The thoughf, we 
own, Is a little appaling; and we confess 
we see nothing better to imagine than 
that they may find a comfortable place 
in some new collections of Specimens— 
the centenary of the present publication. 
There—if the future editor have any 
thing like the indulgence and veneration 
for antiquity of his predecessor—there 
shall posterity still hang with rapture on 
the half of Campbell—and the fourth 
| part of Byron—and the sixth of Scott— 
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and the scattered tythes of Crabbe—and 
the three per cent. of Southey,—while 
some good-natured critic shall sit in our 


mouldering chair, and more than half 


prefer them to those by whom they have 


been superseded! It is an hyperbole of 


good nature, however, we fear, to ascribe 
to them even these dimensions of the 
end of a century. After a lapse of 250 
vears, we are afraid to think of the space 
they may have shrunk into. We have 
no Shakspeare, alas! to shed a never- 
setting light on his contemporaries :— 
and if we continue to write and rhyme 
at the present rate for 200 years longer, 
there must be some new art of short- 
hand reading invented, or all reading 
will be given up in despair. We need 
not distress ourselves, however, with the 
afflictions of our posterity;—and it is 
quite time that the reader should know 
a little of the work before us.” 


BERMUDA. 


St. George, (Bermuda,) July 28. 


My Dear Friend—My last from , will 
have prepared you to hear from me at these 
islands. My voyage was as pleasant as sum- 
mer seas could render it, and occupied only 
seven days, although the wind was directly 
ahead until we reached here. I am very 
agreeably disappointed in the scene of Shak- 
speare’s Tempest—his gross ignorance of this 
spot must be his only apology for investing 
these ‘happy islands’ with such terrific gloom. 
Surrounded by rocks, and only a speck amid 
the ocean, it presents, it is true, an object of 
solicitude to seamen, but when you are once 
within its rock bound shores, you fancy all 
the fabled ‘ picturesque and beautiful’ of the 
American Indian’s Paradise to be realized 
around you. dt is an elysium of sunny isles 
mid crystal waters—reflecting the glorious 
heavens above you in redoubled splendour. 
The material of this ‘ lusus nature,’ is a con- 
eretion of minutest shells, and a theoretic 
mind might easily conceive its gradual forma- 
tion in the abyss of waters until it rose under 
the creative influence of innumerable insects, 
particle by particle, above the created billows, 
and almost to the clouds. 

The basins which contain the interior por- 
tions of the sea, seem filled with liquid crys- 
tal—the eye fathoms it like another atmos- 
phere, and expatiates among’ its beautiful in- 
habitants as unfettered as it roves among the 
clouds. You can form no idea, (without enjoy- 
ing the sight itself,) of the waters and the 
fishes of Bermuda. You gaze upon the bil- 
low which used only to reflect yourself in 
broken images and presented only an opaque 
uninteresting green, and you behold a fairy 














grotto, studded with shells, beautified with 
coral, and enlivened with the brightest forms 
in Neptune’s kingdom. ”Twould be vain in 
me to attempt a picture of these painted 
creatures, compared with any I have ever 
seen before; they are like the glittering song- 
sters of the line, contrasted with the ugly 
buzzard or the owl. I have bathed in this 
transparent element far above my depth, 
when a foot would seem to be more than 
enough to fathom it; I seemed buoyed by 
supernatural enchantment, and almost fancied 
that the humming bird swimmers sporting 
round me were the assumed bodies of the 
sea nymphs, and played thus about me to re- 
pel and watch all danger. The isles, which 
gem these waters, you would hardly deem 
luxuriant, formed of the sterile rock, but 
time and air have decomposed their surface 
and converted it to a most fertile soil. They 
are every where covered with verdure, and 
the cedar fiourishes in all its greenness—amid 
the groves (these trees compose) the white- 
washed cottages of the islanders appear in all 
the charm of contrast, and the towns, consist- 
ing of white villas grouped around the bor- 
ders of the most limpid sounds, and sur- 
mounted by green cedar covered hills rising 
behind them to the clouds, are among the 
prettiest landscapes in the world. 

In different vallies, where the soil washed 
from the hills has accumulated, the various 
productions of the climate flourish in great 
beauty. The plantain, palmetto fig, pride of 
India, aloes, vine, lime and geranium, grow 
in great perfection, and particularly the last, 
which attains a luxuriance unknown in all the 
world beside. 

Among the curiosities of the island, is a 
cave of large extent, whose interior is en- 
tirely filled with beautiful stalactites, stalag- 
mites, and crystallized masses of the carbo- 
nate of lime. I am told an admiral, who was 
here a short time since, employed a party of 
marines for some days in procuring speci- 
mens of its formations, and among others se- 
parated and removed a stalagmite of at least 
two tons in weight. I have not yet seen this 
curious cavern, but expect to visit it to-mor- 
row. "Tis said that after you have descended 
for some hundred feet, you hear the ocean 
brawling about your feet beneath, and seem- 
ing to demand admittance. Thus, say some 
of the philosophers, you see our island is 
merely a shell floating in the deep, beneath 
which ocean raves and may one day ingulph 
us. The heavy swell sometimes experienced 
in their best bound harbours almost seems to 
prove that a subterranean communication 
with the ocean must produce it—but enough 
of theory. The Bermudians are a pleasant 
hospitable and dissipated people—the climate 
is warm, but the air pure and elastic—water 


| they have none (fresh I mean) except in re- 


servoirs prepared toreceive it from the clouds. 
The three chief resources of the island are 
cedar, fish, and rock. The second form their 
principal food, are caught and kept in fish 
ponds, fatted like fowls, and taken for eating 
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at a minute’s notice—of the first they con- 
struct the wooden part of their buildings, 
their vessels, and their boats, and the rock 
furnishes materials for their houses, their 
walls, their wharves, their tanks and their 
fences. 

The houses are on the exterior entirely of 
rock; even the roof is laid of tiles sawed out 
of it—covered with a cement and surrounded 
with terraces to confine the water to the sur- 
face, whence it is conducted in gutters to the 
tank or cistern below: this is constructed also 
of the rock dug out of the solid mass or built 
in the manner ofacellar. From all this you 
may judge that their houses are extremely 
neat, and to an unaccustomed eye present a 
novel object of beauty. But I must hastily 
close my letter. * * * * * © [ Fed. Rep. 


PUBLIC BANKS. 


Retrospection of the Public Banks of 
Europe—The Bank of Venice was the 
most ancient bank of Europe: we do not 
know, certainly, the date nor the motive 
of its establishment. History informs us, 
that in 1171, the republic being hard 
pressed by war, levied a forced contri- 
bution on the richest of its citizens, giv- 
ing them the engagement of a perpetual 
annuity of 4 per cent. The lenders es- 
tablished a bureau or office, for the re- 
ceipt and reparation of the interest. 

This chamber became the Bank of Ve- 
nice: but at what period, or on what 
other basis, we are ignorant. In the de- 
fect of historic evidence, let us endeavour 
to state what may be reasonably conjec- 
tured of the matter. 

As the interest of this loan was always 
paid punctually, every registered claim 
in the books of this office might be con- 
sidered a productive capital; and these 
claims, or the right of receiving this an- 
nuity, were probabl often transferred by 
demise or cession from one to another. 

This practice would soon lead to other 
transfers and deposits, and as soon as this 
simple and facile method was experien- 
ced, and the advantages felt, which com- 
merce could derive from such a manner of 
account, the credit and circulation of 
banks were invented, and their uses dis- 
covered. 

This office, in effect, became a deposit 
bank. In 1423, its revenues amounted 


to above £200,000, chiefly received from 
the government of the republic. 

Though this bank appears to have been 
established without a capital deposited, 
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ts shares and credit were so well sup- 
ieted, that its bills had at all times an 
agio above the current money of the 
State. 

The invasion of the French, in 1797, 
was the term of its prosperity. ‘The free- 
dom of this city and the independence of 
the state being lost, its “ guarantee,” and 
in consequence the credit of this ancient 
bank, vanished like a dream. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was founded 
in 1609, on strictly commercial principles 
and views, and not to afford any assist- 
ances or to intermix with the finances of 
the state. Amsterdam was then an entre- 
yot—a perpetual fair, where the products 
of the whole earth met, and were ex- 
changed. 

This great commerce brought at that 
time to this city, the coins of all Europe; 
but often worn and defaced, reducing 
their average value 9 per cent. below that 
of their original stamp and issue. The 
new Coins no sooner appeared than they 
were melted or exported. The mer- 
chants could never find enough of them 
to pay their acceptances and engage- 
ments, and the rate or values of bills be- 
came variable to a great degree of fiuc- 
tuation, in spite of all the regulations 
made to prevent it. 

This was the condition and inconve- 
nience of coined metallic payments, two 
centuries ago in the emporium, entrepot, 
and free mart of the commerce of the 
globe. It was solely to remedy this vexa- 
tion and impediment, and to fix the value 
or par of the current money of the coun- 
try, that the merchants of Amsterdam 
established a bank on the model of that 
of Venice. 

Its first capital was formed of Spanish 
ducats, or ducatoons, a silver which Spain 
had struck in the war with Holland, te 
support it, and which the tide of com- 
merce had caused to overflow in the very 
country which it was formed to over- 
throw! 

The banks soon accepted the coins of 
all countries, worn or fresh, at their in- 
trinsic value, and made its own bank 
money payable in good coin of the coun- 
try, of full weight, “a « brassage” for this 
exchange,and giving a credit on its books, 
called “ Bank money.” 

This bank professed not to lend out 
any part of the specie deposited with it, 
but to keep in its coffers all that was in- 
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scribed on its books. In 1672, when 
Lous XLV. penetrated to Utrecht, ‘almost 
all who had accounts demanded their de- 
posits at once, and they were delivered 
to them so readily that no suspicion could 
be left of the fidelity of the administra- 
tion of this bank. Much of the coins then 
brought forth showed the marks of the 
conflagr ation which happened soon after 
the establishment of the bank, at the Ho- 
tel de Ville. 

This good faith was maintained till 
about the middle of the last century, 
when the municipal managers secretly 
lent their bullion to the East India Com- 
pany, and to the government, and were 
for a long time unsuspected. ‘The usual 
oaths of office were taken by a religious 
magistracy, or rather by the magistracy 
of a religious people, that all was safe. 
The event proved that oaths will not 
confine gold and silver always to their 
cells. 

The good people of Holland believed, 
as an article of their creed, that every 
florin which circulated as bank money, 
had its metallic constituent in the trea- 
sury of the bank, sealed up and secured 
by oaths, honesty, and policy. 

This blind confidence was dissipated 
in December, 1790, by adeclaration that 
the bank would retain £10 per cent. of 
all deposits, and would return none of a 
less amount than 2,500 florins. 

Even this was submitted to and for- 
given; four years afterwards, on the in- 

vasion of the French, this bank was 
obliged to declare that it had advanced 
to the States, and the East India Com- 
pany, more than 10,500,000 florins, which 
sum they were deficient to their depo- 
sitors; to whom, however, they could as- 
sign these claims to be liquidated at 
some future time. 

This was a metallic bankruptcy; bank 
money, which bore an agio of 5 per cent. 
fell to 16 per cent. below current money. 

This epoch marked the decay of this 
institution, which had so long enjoyed an 
unlimited credit, and had rendered the 
greatest services to the country. The 
amount of the treasure of this bank, 1 
pits. has been estimated as high as 

3,000,000 of florins; but vulgar opinion 
had carried this estimate much higher. 

The Bank of Hamburgh was establish- 
ed in 1619, on the model of that of Am- 
sterdam; its funds were formed of Ger- 
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man crowns, called specie dollars. From 
1759 to 1769, this bank suffered much 
from the base money with which Ger- 
many was inundated after the seven 
years’ war, and was reduced to shut up. 
In 1770 it was arranged that this bank 
should receive bullion as well as coin; 
and it soon ceased altogether to keep an 
account in coins. This bank now receives 
specie in ingots of foreign coins, as bul- 
lion only, which renders the money or 
paper of this bank the least variable 
standard of any in Europe. Its standard 
is 47 of pure metal, 1 of alloy. ‘Those 
who deposit pay less than one half per 
cent. for the security, and one to one and 
a half per cent. for refining; when they 
re-demand their deposits in the proper 
standard, which few do, but for a profit 
on the metal beyond this charge, prefer- 
ring at all other times the bank money. 

This bank also lends its money on the 
deposits of Spanish dollars, by giving its 
receipts payable to bearer; the charge 
for this accommodation is only 3s. 4d. per 
‘month, or 2 per cent. per annum. The 
loans are limited to three months, when 
the deposit is returned, or the loan re- 
newed. 

This practice seems to deserve imita- 
tion here; the want of such an accommo- 
dation with us, precipitates the exporta- 
tion of bullion, or forces it into the hands 
of our bank, and tends to make th‘s the 
worst market of the world for the pre- 
cious metals, 

The Bank of Hamburg is the best ad- 
ministered of any in Europe; its business 
and accounts are the most open and best 
known to the public. Its governors are 
responsible, and frequently renewed. 

In the night of the 4th Nov. 1813, 
Marshal Davoust seized on all the trea- 
sure he found when he retook this city ; 
he found there 7,500,000 of Marcs Ban- 
co; the restitution of this seizure has 
been claimed of France. 

The Bank of Genoa, the most ancient 
now existing, was founded on shares de- 
posited, and was independent of the go- 
vernment; but soon, to secure its privi- 
leges, all its funds were placed on the 
security of the revenues of the state: by 
this means its credit was sapped and 
shaken, till a fatal blow was given to it 





by the invasion of the Austrians, in 1746; 
from this it was again raised up, but re 





covered very slowly 
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This invention of the Genoese found 
imitators througout all Italy. All had 
their banks of circulation, that is, a pa- 
per money: Naples had seven banks. 

. [M. I. American. 





London, June 22. 

English Neutrality—The Foreign 
Enlistment Bill was read a third time 
last night, m the House of Commons, not- 
withstanding Mr. Waithman expressed 
his disapprobation of the measure. Sir 
W. Scott, in a luminous and argumenta- 
tive speech, laid down the principles of 
neutrality, conformably to their elucida- 
tion by all the great public writers of 
Europe. There was a striking difference 
between his calm, dispassionate and irre- 
sistible appeal to the reason, and the 
florid declamation of a learned mem- 
ber, on a former night, whose harangue 
would have better graced a trial of aca- 
demic skill than the solemn deliberation 
of a legislative assembly. It was empha- 
tically observed by Sir W. Scott, that 
“there could be no solecism more absurd 
or more mischievous, than that a state 
could be at peace, and the individuals of 
it at war.” This short sentence com- 


prises the whole essence of the question, | 


and the bill that has just passed one 
house of parliament, is simply intended 
to protect us from so mischievous an ab- 
surdity. 


Sumptuary Law in Boston—The fol- 
lowing order passed by the Great and 
General Court, in the early settlement 
of this province, Sept. 1639, shows that 
a ridiculous costume is not peculiar to 
the present time. 

“ Whereas there is much complaint of 
the excessive wearing of lace and other 
superfluities, tending to little use; but 
to the nourishing of pride and exhaust- 
ing of men’s estates, and also an evil ex- 
ample to others: It is therefore ordered, 
that hereafter no person whatever shall 
presume to buy or sell any manner of 
lace in this jurisdiction: And that here- 
after, no garment shall be made with 
short sleeves, whereby the nakedness of 
the arms may be discovered: And such 
as have garments already made with 
short sleeves shall not hereafter wear the 
same, unless they cover their arms to the 
wrists with linen: And that hereafter no 


person shall make any garment for wo-! 
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| men with sleeves more than half an ell 
wide: And for present reformation of 
_immoderate great sleeves, and some 
other superfluities, as immoderate great 
breeches, double ruffs, &c. this court hath 
thought fit to suspend all proceedings, 


respecting them, in expectation, that the 


| officers and members will speedily pro- 


ceed against all such offences.” 


Boundary-—The commissioners un- 
der the treaty of Ghent, for ascertaining 
the boundary line, have finished the sur- 
vey of the Niagara river. The United 
States schooner Ghent, is waiting for a 
wind, to take general Porter and suite 
up the lake, in pursuance of his official 
duties. 


Among the daily discoveries which in- 
dustry has invented for the ladies’ toil- 
ette in Paris, we remark the following: 

A mantuamaker has obtained a pa- 
tent for making gowns, frocks and bon- 
nets with embroidered paper. ‘The ad- 
vantages derived from this new invention 
are, that the article will cost but a trifle, 
and the colours can be varied at pleasure. 





MARRIED. 


On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sargent, Mr. Alva 
Mason, to Miss Ann White, daughter of Mr. ‘Lhomas 
White, all of this city. 


DIED. 


On the 9th inst. Jonathan Worrell, of this city, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 

On the 13th inst. John Simpson, aged fifty-seven, late 
of the firm of Ross and Simpson. 

On the 15th inst. Mr. A. Michel, jr. late of Marseilles, 
and a merchant of this city. 

Mr. Richard Barrington, in the forty-third year of his 
age. 

Pat Baltimore, suddenly, on Sunday about noon, the 
Rev. Dr. James Inglis, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

On the 16th inst. in the sixty-ninth year of his ece. Wil- 
liam Lewis, esq. counsellor at law. 

On the 18th inst. Nathaniel Hayward, jr. esq. aced 
twenty-nine, This gentieman was a native of South Caco 
lina, and had newly reached our city on his way to Sara- 
toga springs, on account of his health, 
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